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been titled to 50 cents worth of any kinds ofseeds, 
which will be delivered, or sent, to their order. 
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(ATES PN NTT, 
NEWLY INVENTED AGRICULTURAL MA- 
CHINERY. 


In looking over the account of the stated half 
yearly general meeting of the “Highland and Ag- 
ricultural Society of Scotland” as published in 
the Farmer’s (London) Magazine, for August 1836, 
we find the following brief notices of several 
newly invented agricultural implements. These 
notices were made by Professor Low. 

1. An elegant model of a machine for com- 
pressing peat, transmitted by Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, and made after a design by his lord- 
ship. 

2. A machine by Mr. Leckie, of Huddington, 
which is termed a Seed-Sifter. In this machine 
Mr. Leckie had the merit of applying a known 
principle to a new purpose. It consists of a. se- 
ries of horizontal sieves of fine wire, moved by 
cranks, and is designed to clean the seeds of the 
emaller grasses more perfectly than is effected by 
the common fanners. This instrument had been 
used with success. ~ 

$. A chain plough, invented by a Mr. Maule. 
The improvenient consists in the application of a 
chain to the posterior part of the beam of the 
common plough, the conducting it through a 
ritig to the end of the beam, and attaching to it 
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and is published at the office, at the W. E. corner of 


persed by the wind. 


_ BALTIMORE, MD. DECEMBER 27, 1636. 


we have no doubt will be found interesting to the 
readers of the Farmer and Gardener, we copy, 
substantially, from the Farmer’s (London) Ma- 
gazine. 

In June of last year the yellow fly was seen 

upon the young turnips. It was remembered by 
some farmers that this was the fly which prevail- 
ed in 1818, and which was followed by the cater- 
pillars known by the name of the blacks. The 
eggs being deposited by the perfect inseet in the 
leaf of the plant, the black caterpillar, or turnip- 
pest, speedily makes its appearance, feeding on 
the soft portions of the leaves of the turnips, and 
leaving the fibres untouched ; and, finally, casting 
its black skin, and assuming one of a more slaty 
or grey color, it buries itself in the earth. Lodg- 
ed there, it forms for itself, from the soil, a strong 
oval cocoon; from which some of the earlier 
broods pass almost immediately into the perfect 
state, filled with ova, and ready quickly to supply 
another generation of destroyers. So complete 
and rapid was the destruction in some instances in 
July 1835, that a whole field was found, in two or 
three days, to present only an assemblage of 
skeletonized leaves, and thistoo, when the turnips 
had obiained a considerable size. 
The insect, whose proceedings have been thus 
briefly noticed, belongs to the Hymenopterous 
family Tenthredinid@: it is the Athalia Centifo- 
lie, a species first noticed by Panzer. By their 
repeated broods the devastation was continued for 
so long a time, that even the third sowing did 
not, in all cases, escape destruction: the turnip 
became pithy and of little value,and it was ne- 
cessary to import the root largely from the conti- 
nent to supply the deficiency of the home crop in 
Britain. 

The remedial measures adopted on a former 
visitation were, 1st—the turning into the infested 
fields of a large number of ducks, which greed- 
ily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed 


from the leaves by a boy with a long pole—2dly, 
the passing of a heavy roller over the ground at 
night, when the caterpillars were at their feed, and 
—Sdly—the strewing of quick lime by broadcast 
over the fields, renewing it as often as it was dis-' 
latter mode was gen- 





tine the point of draught. The effect of this mode of 

‘3 attachment is to give steadiness to the action of 

i the plough on principles which can be easily ex- 

ied 

= TURNIP FLY. 

had At the monthly meeting of the Zoological So- 

Fay city, held in Londonon the $0th of June last, 

ih & very interesting paper was read by Mr. Yarrell, 
om the eeonomry of an’ insect destructive to tur- 

“s nips. The followiag sketch of its contents, which 
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solid, 
grass upon them end then sowed his seed,—end 
Lin bothy instances the ©'rifolium entirely failed. 
Meny similer experiments, made by his neighbors, 


MR. HUNTINGTON'S DEFENCE. ~ 

We have received the above article, and tegrat 
that the previous occupation of our columns. pre. 
clude its insertion this week. Mr. Huntington, 
our readers will recollect is the of Mr, 
Whitmarsh for the sale of his Chinese mulberry 
seed, and we take pleasure in saying that-he has 
completely exhonerated himself, We shall in- 
sert his defence next week. oe 


FRIFOLIUOM INCARNATUM. - 
This fine variety of clover appears to be at- 
tracting much deserved attention in England,and 
many experiments are being made with respect 
to the proper mode of cultivating it. The plan 
pursued ghere by many persons of setting it on 
ploughed land seems to be giving way toa more 
certain and practicable mode of culture. A writer 
in the Farmer’s Magazine, who signs himself “A 
Constan refer” gives the result of aseries of 
expetiments which he had made,that,sofar as they 
go, would establish the fact that, to ensuresuccess 
to a crop of this luxuriant and nutritions grass it 
is necessary it should either be sown stubble’ or | 
grass-sward. He remarksthat in September, 1894, 
he sowed three small pieces of light land: one of 
which he mowed green for horses and never had 
the same quantity per acre of either tarés or lu- 
cerne: that all kinds of stock are fond of it, and 
thrive astonishingly upon. it; another piece was 
mown for stock and made the best of hay—the 
third piece stood for seed, and produced about 
twelve bushels per acre. 

In September, 1835, he sowed two pieces of 
wheat stubble, where the clover layer had entirely 
failed before the wheat crop, and a piece of 
barley stubble which had also tired of clover, and 
succeeded in obtaining a good: plant apon each, 
His mode of culture is—first, to use « large 
harrow to raise a mould; then to level it with 
small barrows twice over, and finish with a-beary 
two-horse roller, as the land cannof be'made'too 
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He ploughed two other pieces, having hog 





erally considered as the most effectual preserva- 
tive. , | 


resalted sates -- Santi be therefore, cen- 
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inden that, by raising « mould without ploughing, 
and-by soming trifolium in August, or September, 
a good plant of the best food that can be given to 

_“gogk may be obtained without risk of failure. 

* , He recommends 10 quarts of seed per acre. 


owe MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 

We haye heretofore stated that every thing de- 
pends on the management of a cow with her first 
alf, whether she prove a good or bad milker, and 
therefore insert with the more pleasure the fol- 


lowing corroborative testimony, as it comes from 
a gentleman of experience and sound practical 


judgment. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 
; BY RUSSEL WOODWARD. 


Having formerly kept a large number of cows, 
I observed many among them that haddried up 
their milk'so early in the fall, that they were 
not profitable, while others, with the same keep- 
ing, gave milk in plenty until late in the season. 
I likewise have often heard my neighbors ob- 
serve, that some of their cows, though very good 
in the fore part of the season, dried up their milk 
soearly, that they were unprofitable, and they 
should have to put them off; laccordingly thought 
it expedient to find out the cause, if possible; 
and when f brought to mind the y that some 
of my young cows had been kept fhd milked, | 
attributed the cause to the milking of them the first 
season ve milk ; they may be made, with 
careful milking and good keeping, to give milk 
almost any length of time required, say from the 
first of May to the first of February following, 
and will give milk late always after, with careful 
milking. Butif they are left to dry up their 
milk early in the fall, they will be sure to dry up 
their milk each succeeding year, if they have a 
calf near the same season of the year, and noth- 
- ing but extraordinary keeping will prevent it, 
and that but fora short time. I have had them 
dried up of their milk in August, and could not 
by any means make them give milk much past 
that time in any preceding year. | had two 
heifers, which had calves in April, and after get- 
ting them gentle, J seta boy to milk them for 
the season, (which is often done the first season, 
on account of their having small teats;) he was 
careless, and dried them both up in August. Al- 
though | felt satisfied I should lose the greater 
part of the profit on them afterwards, yet | took 
it on me the following * to milk them myself, 
and give them good » but to no purpose, 
t could not make them give milk for a longer 
time than they had dried the year before. Ihave 
two cows now.that were milked the first year 
they had calves, until near the time of their 
calving again, and have continued to give milk 
late ever since, if we milk them. 


Stone Culter—A Mr. Pitts, of Maine, has in- 
vented.a-machine for hammering and dressing 
stone, which does the work as neatly as the most 
expert arlist could do it. It imay be moved by 
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will accomplish the work of some dozens of 





New Bee Hive.—An inhabitant of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Judd, has invented a contrivance by 
means. of which bees are made, to build, ther, 
cells and deposit their honey in the chamber of a 
dwelling house in neat little drawers from which 
it may be taken fresh by the owner, without kill- 
ing the insect. The Norwalk Gazette describes 
it as follows:— 

“The hive has the appearance of, and is in 

part, a mahogany bureau or sideboard, with draw- 
ers above and a closet below, with glass doors.— 
This case or bureau is designed to be placed ina 
chamber of the house, or any other suitable buil- 
ding, and connected with the open air or outside 
of the house by a tube passing through the wall. 
The bees work and deposit their honey in draw- 
ers. When these or any of them are full, or it is 
desired to obtain honey, one or more of them may 
be taken out, the bees allowed to escape into the 
other part of the hive, and the honey taken a- 
way.” 
The glass doors allow the working of the bees 
to be observed; and it is added that spaciousness, 
cleanliness, and even the temperature of the hab- 
itations provided for them in this manner, render 
them the more industrious. 





REMEDY FOR FLIES ON SHEEP. 


Hog’s lard or soft greese 2 lbs, 

Flour of Sulphur, 1 

Oil of Amber, } pint. 
Mix the whole into an ointment, and rnb as 
much as would make a ball the size of a walnut, 
and smear it on each sheep, either with the band 
or acommon brush. If the oil of amber cannot 
readily be procured, common tar, oil of tar, or 
coal tar, may be substituted for it. 


, 





PREMIUM COTTON. 


There were, we understand, eighteen or nine- 
teen loads exhibited at the warehouse of Messrs. 
Rees & Beall, on Saturday last, for the premiums 
advertised to be given on that day by those gen- 
tlemen. Samples were taken from separate bales 
in each load, and tied up ina piece of blue paper, 
and then labelled No. 1,2, &c. In this condition 
the samples were handed to the following gentle- 
men, who were appointed judges, viz: Messrs. 
Amory Sibley, E. Thomas, E. Manton, and Jona- 
than Meigs. The Judges retired, and after being 
absent about an half hour, returned and reported 
as their decision, that, No. 4 was entitled to the 
first premium of $75; No. 5 to the second, of 
$50; and No. 11 to the third, of $25. No. four 
was from the Milwood plantation of J. Edward 
Calhoun, Esq. in Abbeville Distriet, So. Ca. and 
the eight bales were put up at auction, and sold 
for 18 cents to A. Sibley, Esq. No. 5 was from 
the plantation of John Spears, Esq. Abbeville 
District, So. Ca. and was sold at auction to the 
same gentleman for 17 cents. No. 11, was from 
the plantation of John Whitehead, Esq. Burke 
county, and was sold to the same shoe for 
164 cents. The cotton of Mr. Calhoun, was 
from the same 1 noticed in our paper a few 
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take pleasure in recording his ineicnetions to 
his agent:jp-thie sity ras, should hie ¢ 
mand the highest premium, that the same should 
ace over to =e Trustees of our Free 
ool. ta .) Constituti 1 
December ." aie ie 
aE’. 2 £95 oe 


The subjoined well timed: and judicious -re 
marks, we copy from the Baltimore American, 
and commend them toshe notice of our agricul- 
tural friends and readers. ae 

The farming interests are all concerned in the 
retention of the duty on wheat, and we trust that 
the failure of the late wheat crop may not bew 
sed as a pretext to visit injury upon the farmets 
of our country, who are already labouring un- 
der the unavoidable evil of short crops. Thag 
the culture of wheat there is no other crop in the 
whole system of husbandry so precarious and un- 
certain, and which pays worse for the toil and 
labour bestowed upon it, and we can see no just 
reason, growing out of the present scarcity, why 
the little protection now offered by government, 
should be withdrawn from a people so well enti- 
tled to favour as are those, who furm the great 
body of American agriculturists. 


The failure of the wheat crop in this country 
has produced a state of things unprecedented in 
its history. It is stated that seven hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels of wheat have been import 
ed into New York during the last antumn, the 
entire stock of which is already exhausted. Were 
it not for the quantity of Western flour in that e- 
ty, supposed to be about 150,000 barrels, iy 
predicament would be awkward indeed, the canal 
navigation being closed and that of the river 
nearly so. A curious fact eame to our knows 
ledge a short time since in connection with this 
subject, which we intended to have mentioned 
before but omitted to do so. A farmer from 
York county, Pa., one of the finest wheat die 
tricts im the world, came to Baltimore to purchase 
foreign wheat to carry home with him, forthe 
purpose of grinding it into flour for the use of 
himself and neighbors. Another equally remarks 
ble instance of the same character is the 
chase of about six thousand bushels of German 
wheat in this market, by a miller of the fertile 
county of Frederick, to supply the wants of his 
neighborhood with flour. iz 

Whilst we are on this subject, it may not be 
improper to take a passing notice of the efforts 
made at present to procure a reduction of the da 
ty on foreign wheat. To be convinced of the 
impolicy of such a reduction, it will we think 
only be necessary to reflect for an instanton the 
causes which have led to the existing demand 
for breadstuffs, the growth of other countries. 
During the present year there has been not mere 
ly a shortness of yield, but almost a total failore 
of the crop of wheat throughout the Union\* AP 
though for a long time hopes were i 
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person. “They prove, ‘that the’ cartier pigeon | easi! ‘deciphered:— “Dai ei 12 p 





that these expectations were illtsory, and’ that ia 





the fertile regions‘alluded to the results has et sees ite wav home, retracing its path in part by re- | ils "eae reste a Ostende’ By 
been any thing near an average ‘crop.—Thus | collection of its several stages, in part by récol-'| vous vous ‘porte bien.” ‘Noy’, ‘and’ani én; . 
without-any cause subject to human control, or’ lection’of visual direction. | bead, were also marked of one of the tail feath-* 
any change in the system of agriculture, the pecu-} Carrier pigeons, of which the Dutch is ‘the| ers. é wat} tlcus Aly As Seat ancl Bema 

f reed 
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liarity of the season has rendered the importa-| best breed, are thus trained: at eight or ten , oe ae 
tion of foreign wheat indispensible. Such being| weeks of age they begin to run, of to make BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS RUTA BAGA. ~ 


the case, the question arises whether the duty | flights of from four to five hours from the nest. “et SY Cie Se Se 
should under the circumstances be taken off. In|}They are then strong enough on the wing to _(RUTA BAGA OR SWEDISH TURNIP.) 
our opinion, the measure would be fraught with | commence their education. The pigeon to be Concluded. 


mischief to the agricultural interests at large, and | trained is first taken'no greater distance than aj 18. Gorpon’s Y ex .ow, is a name under which 
particulaly to those residing in the wheat growing | mile from home, and tossed into the air; when|® Very superior variety is known in some of the 
ponte gal Atlantic rene % Nor Po era after flying round and round, and rising some north-eastern districts of Scotland, and in Aber.’ 
mischief be of a temporary character—its effects | height in the air, it wings ijs way back. This deenshire. It is of a rather oblong shape, d 
would be permanently injurious. ' _ _ | lesson is repeated, five or six times i= as many | green color onthe top, generally very slig 
There is perhaps no product of our soil which | days. The bird is next carried to & cistance of |nged with red, and. appears shots equal 
on an average makes so poor a return to the culti-| two miles and tossed. This lesson is repeated merit to the last. 
vator at the prices for which it is sold, as whest. | twice.—The bird is next carried three miles, and 19. *“ALTRINGHAM YELLow.—Com with 
Even with the protecting duty of twenty five cts.| tossed; and this lesson is likewise repeated two the generality of yellow field turnips, this is ratli- 
per bushel, we have seen the article selling for|orthree times. The bird is then carried six | &t Uoder the medium size, the root, however, is 
years at an average of about a dollar or a litile| miles, and then twelve, then twenty-four, then of a fine globular shape, and possessed of consi- 
more, a price barely sufficient to «fford the farmer | forty-eight, then ninety-six, and so on, i : .|derable solidity, with a light greenish top, 
a living profit when the expenses of labor, the snecicat Poet Each of these uaohin ‘Ye gives small neck, and tap root. * ; vim 
moderate yield per acre, and other matters are ta-/ once only. The longest flight that a carrier pi-|, 29 Jones’ Y gLLow.—This vari 
ken ~—— —- i ruay ng ~ pr geon has been known to make is eight hundred | i® _ neighbourhood of Stirling, where it is till 
is so small, wi e protecting duty, whicho!l| miles. In so long a flight the bird is supposed | ©" ivated to some extent; it a consider- 
course in ordinary years excludes foreign com-|to pitch at night, bet fone, renewing its Bight able resemblance to the last, but grows to a lar~ 
petition, what would be the case if it were taken | the following day. ger size, and the, yellow colour both of the skin . 
off—The fertility of their soil, the thorough cul-|- Whena trained carrier pigeon is tossed, after and the flesh is deeper. 
tivation, and the cheapness of labor, owing to the | making one or more circles, it rises in a rapid 21. *Yettow Grose.—Roots of medium 
density of population . ogee = the inhab- spiral to an enormous height, betore it takes its | 8iz¢; globular, and always nearly under the sur- 
Be ana an ba, dean hen tad can epertar®, and ot thea belghs sje sepptnet to [EST Se eae odiuly eee 
, urney. e 8 of the . 
oftentimes be sent advantageously to this country | birds, which ov lighter reg more Snely sade both for field and garden culture. 
hie ey a9 omy e charges, much less than/than the Rogie breed, is supposed he be a mile Pio one, see een oe — differs 
or whic . a minute. ey are more extensively u growing more ou ground, - 
The consequence of taking off the duty would | js supposed in + Aro sebbenailinnls a pas and having a rw in other respeets they 
therefore be to reduce the value of the crop 80| nent speculator at Antwerp keeps 1200 pigeons. | 8F@ pretty similar. As a garden turnip this is one 
much that it would no longer be worth the culture, | The value of a pair of well trained Dutch birds of tie most esteemed sort. 
and farmers would be forced to have recourse to | js 51. ** Yellow sorts more particularly suited for gar- 
something else for their n° ey er eo in the} The feats of these birds, when they are used den culture. 
core af shor time should we be dependent on |for moderate distances, are seemingly efected| 98, Yriow Maxta, on Matrase Govpes 
Neaiever for a moment, that the fertility of our They 1 : ffi ntly high to 7 ero View of] LuRNir-——Roots very suuih, sanias Setenee a 
wertern ‘lands would enable those who cultivate | g; ru ks = “bie A whi ch their fin ‘sah rd bovey S08 S00R6PP AG such hollowed of the a 
them to contend successfully with the foreign far- <ge pes nore dg their Hine sight en- | der side towards the tap-root, which, 9s well..as 
mer, by making up in quantity of yield for the if ei ‘ah 2. baffled, th “s sien ‘Whe distances. | the neck, * remarkably small, skin very smooth, 
diitnees of the price, what would be the effect] ; i ae fi f we ath 7 the dre eceag. | 1nd 06s bright range yellow omnes s Teryeaae 
upon the older wheat growing States? It would vor Poa th ‘ py A My 17m, Or w woth, So sog-| re eae ne Renee, Ge Sela 
ga drive tothe West our farmers whose lands cs satana’e hie i} 1d be ; ea priivael barangay tiyater pratt y ies gor Berm 
here would become valueless, and: oblige them to aie bn sab atte: ond Precon tre suher Pores An is rather tender and incapable of withstanding 
. » ] load 3 . 
he te tae Adieatio rong tat eta — they never reach home. ne Ye.tow Preston, or Liverroo. Yer- 
That the effects here mentioned must necessa-|_/t i8 evident that at greater distances (on the | Low.—This is alsoan early sort, and bears a con- 
rily arise from the proposed measure, cannot, we rule of training described already) there must be | siderable resemblance to the last, but grows to @ 
think be denied, and we hope most sincerely that something more than dinect vision to guide them; | larger size, has longer foliage, end is less hig 
our law makers will reflect seriously before they they must rely upon recollected direction, as well | lowed towards the tap-root. 
make a change, that will probably be detrimental | ° "P® the sight of recollected objects; orthey| 25. YerLow Durcu.—Roots small and globu- 
‘0 this agricultural interest of the country at large must employ some general ideas of direction, in lar of a pale yellow colour throughout, or very 
sR Mectutely ruinous to that of those states wheee whicb, perhaps, the position of the sun may help| slightly tinged with green on the top, particular. 
y them, in addition to the sight of known terrestial | ly when much exposed to the sun and weather, 
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continued cultivation lord —_ the soil. objects. Neel yaa apap 4 este pa cary ert, le off an. 
: : On the 20th of May, agentleman of the name| cellent flavour, and very w pted for usi 
don M . ’ using 
ya ohare Benga, of Chitendon, shot a very fine Carrier Pigeon, | in summer and autumn, _ 
. * | which had settled on Brook Church, near Wye 26. Lance tone Garnpen Ye.iow.—Reots 


Iathe course of a lecture delivered by Mr.| The bird had a label attached to it by a piece of | about one-fourth part above the ground, which is 
Mayo on the evening of the 20th of May, at the| fine wire, and was evidently on its passage from | of a greener colour, while that below the surface 
Royal Institution, on “Sensation,” when speaking | some part of the Continent toLondon. There|is a Seep yellow. This ig a hardy and rather 
of “instinct,” he mentioned the following facts| were various private marks on the label, unin-| superior sort, hitherto little known in this coun- 

ing the training and powers of the carrier] telligible, of course, except to the parties in| try, but growm pretty extensively on the Conti~ 
pigeon, which he had obtained from a practical! communication, but the following words were! nent i 2 
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a shape, 
abruptly at the point ; colour light yel- 
present this variety is little known io 
cVoatmry ago, however, either 
white, (No. 45) was more in esteem ; 
both of excellent flavour, and grown to 
considerable extent in some pose of Se eae 

particulerly in France and ’ 

‘ ete nn yr 
market; their under ground habit of growth pro- 
them ine great measure from the frost, and 
succeed best on sandy soils. 


0° While varieties adapted to Field culture. 


28. Lawton Hysaiv.—This variety, which 
was raised by James Wright, Esq. of Lawton, 
Strathmore, may be considered as bearing the 
game relation to the Swede as Dale's Hybrid, 
(No. 7.) Its leaves are darkish green, rather 
gmail smoothish ; roots roundish, or somewhat 

being often tapered on the under 
side ; white below, and green above the surface 
of the ground. They are possessed of more ro- 
lidity and firmness of texture, than most of the 
white sorts. From its being first brought into 
Notice so lately as 1884, a more extensive culti- 
vation ia yet necessary before any thing definite 
can be said of its merits. 

29. Lewisuam oreen-ror Ox Heart.— 


the southern districts of England and Scotland, 
has acquired this name from being firet introdu- 
ced by Messrs. Willmott & Co.,Seedsmen, Lewis- 
bam ; in colour and shape it very much resem- 
bles the Lawton Hybrid, but is somewhat soft- 
@r in texture, and has larger and lighter green 
coloured leaves. 
$0. GREEN GLOBE, OR GREEN-TOP WHITE 
GLope.—Roots of a fine globular shape, with a 
small neck and tap-root; very white under and 
n above the surface of the ground; of me- 
size, hardy, and firm in texture, but scarce- 
ly so much so as the green round, (No. $6,) than 
Which it arrives at maturity rather earlier, A 
very fine sub-variety of this is known in some 
parts, under the name of Hungarian green-top 
Globe ; it is larger and softer than the common 
sort; also of a fine regular shape, and was first 
introduced by Adam Ferguson, Esq., of Wood- 
hill, who received jts seeds from Hungary. 
$1. Waite GLoBe comMMon wuite Grose. 
—Roots globular; skin smooth and perfectly 
white ; neck and tap-root small. Although the 
above description embraces the principal charac- 
ters of the white globe turnip, yet there is a con- 
siderable variety in those to which this name is 
applied, rising from the degrees of attention be- 
stowed by growers in selecting their seed roots ; 
and the shape is often not a little effected by the 
kind and state of the soil in which they are 
wn. Thus globes of any kind, and particular- 
the variety here mentioned, when grown ona 
very superior rich soil may be said to be forced 
d their natural size, and thereby acquire 
somewhat of a monstrous or over-grown appear- 
alice, losing in & great measure their natural 
ofshape. ~ 
‘ 92. Pomeranian Grops.—Thie varictz was 
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This is an excellent variety, grown in some of 












since from Pomerania, 
urnip in shape, it ” th lar 
t 2 as ae most reguier oF 
oniform grower. Its skin ie of s smooth and 
white and somewhat shining of transpareot- 
like appearance, leaves smoothieh, of a dar 
green colour, with whitish Jeaves. Inthe Pertb- 
shire Agricultural Report for October, 1834, the 
Pomeranian globe is mentioned as being less 
affected by mildew than most others, a disease 
which was very prevalent in some districts that 
season. A rather small variety, but in other res- 
spects resembling the Pomeranian, is known in 
some places under the name of Chrystal Globe. 
$3. Srone Giose.—This is considered as be- 
ing the hardest of all the entire white globe tur- 
nips. It grows naturally deeper in the soil than 
the others, and has stronger, darker green foliage. 
$4. Rep Giose.—Roots medium sized, globu- 
lar shaped, and firm in texture. This is an old, 
and in some districts pretty extensively cultivated 
variety. It.is medium early, and generally al- 
lowed to be particularly well suited for light 
soils, and exposed elevated situations. 

$5. Autums Stussce, orn Six weexs Tur- 
nip.—Roots much above ground ; rather large, 
of an irregular globular shape, or in form some- 
what between the White Globe, (No. $1) and 
White Norfolk, (No. $7), and rather soft. This 
sort arrives sooner at maturity than any of the 
others, the Tankard Turnips (Nos. $9, 40, 41,) 
exeepted, and from its natural softness of texture 
should always be sown late, and used before the 
severe frosts set in. As descriptive of its earli- 
ness, it has received the above. names, it being 
suited for sowing in early situations in autumn 
after the corn crop has been removed, and is al- 
so valuable fur making up blanks in turnip fields, 
where the first sowing may have partially failed. 

$6. Green Norrorx,* Green Round or 
COMMON GREEN-TOoP Wuite.— The Norfolk 
turnips are all of a peculiar flattish shape, rather 
hollowed towards their neck, as also un their un- 
der side, and when grown (to large size they be- 
come more or less of an irregular round or cor- 
nered shape. 

The green top variety possesses these charac- 
ters in a less degree than the next; and is gene- 
rally of apretty regular round shape, flattened, 
but not much hollowed on the upper and under 
surface ; the former of which is of a green colour 
and the latter white. It is also hardier than the 
next two. 

27. Wuitre Norrork, or Wuite Rounp.— 
This is the largest rooted variety of Norfolk, and 
at the same time softest and most irregular in 
shape. Itis generally hollowed towards the 
neck, and being s0, it is apt to be injured by re- 





* Norfolk being the county into which the 
culture of field turnips was first introduced, the 
original and consequently unimproved sorts, 
when grown in other places were known by the 
name of Norfolk Turnips. This name is still 
retained and applied to a class of turnips which 
as far as regards symmetry of shape, are to be 
considered inferjor, and apparently only slightly 
improved from the first cultivated varieties. The 
name hes no reference to the sorts at present 





cultivated in Norfolk, which are at least equal to 
those in any other district of Britein. 





except in the beginning of the winter sensons. — 

88, Rep Nonrorx.—in size this sort isige 
ferior to the last, but rather firmer in texture,and 
more regular in shape. It should also be used 
in the early part of the season, and is at once dis. 
tinguished from all the other round flattened va~ 


rieties by its bright reddish top, and from the — 


red globe (No. 84) by its flat shape. 

89. Green Tanxarp.—Roots more than half 
above nd; oblong or tankard shaped; of a 
greenish colour, except on the under surface, 
which is white. 

The Tankards, like the Norfolks, are unsuit 
able for winter feeding, not so much on account 
of their softness as from their standing mostly a- 
bove ground, and being thereby much exposed to 
frost. They are also generally earlier in arriving 
at maturity than the others, 

40. Wuite, Tanxarpv.—Roots longer, and in 
general larger, also sofier in texture than those 
of the green tankard; often bent or crooked; 
leaves large and luxurient; the earliest maturing 
of any, but will not stand the frost. 

41, Reo Tanxarp—lJIn size, shape, and 
texture, this variety may be considered as occu- 
pying an intermediate ‘place between the green 
and white tankard. It is of a bright red colour 
on the upper surface, and white on the under. 


**** White soris more particularly suited for 
garden calture. 


42, WuiteDutcu.—This is the most esteem- 
ed sort for early crops. It is juicy and of excel- 
lent quality when young, but soft, spongy, and 
inferior when full grown at which period it be 
comes of an irregular round and much flattened 
shape. Its cniture in the field has been recom- 
mended when late sowing is necessary, but in 
such a case the autumn or six weeks, {No, $5) 
and the tankards, (Nos, 39, 40, 41,) are decided- 
ly preferable. 

48. Rep Dutcu, oR EARLY GARDEN Rep.— 
The roots of this are very similar in shape to 
those of the last variety, but differ in colour, be- 
ing bright red above ground, and also in having 
smaller and darker foliage. This is a very ex- 
cellent variety, but little known in this country. 

44, Wuite GARDEN, OR EARLY sToNE TURNIP, 
—This is a common and well known garden ture 
nip, of a round shape, firmer texture, with strovg- 
er foliage than the white Dutch, it is not, how- 
ever, so well adapted for early spring sowing, be- 
ing more apt to run to seed, and has acquired tLe 
name of Early from the circumstance of its as- 
riving sooner at maturity when sown ata later 
period of the season. A carefully selected and 
improved varjety of this is known in some parts 
of England by the name of Mouse-tail turnip. 

45. Smart tone Wuirte, Le Navet Meaur 
Blanch, Fr.—This variety differs from the small 
long Yellow, (No. 27) in little except in colour. 

46. SMALL VERY LONG, or MALTtsE LONG 
Wuite, Le Navet de Clair Fontain, Fr.— This 
differs from the preceding in being genczaliy 
partly above ground, which part is of a greesish 
colour; also much longer and tapering mor? 
gradually towards the point. 


**** Sorts not included in any of the preceding 
divisions 





£7. Recap sracx Turnir.—Learcs email, 


taining moisture, which senders it unit for weing. 
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Sanitatt on TY roots almost or h- 
under ground, of an irregular roundioh 
Shen divided or terminating in thick branches at 


its lower extremity; skins very rough and of a 
bleck colour; flesh white. This and the next 
three sorts have a hottish somewhat radish-like 
taste, for which they are esteemed and cultivated 


in some parts of the Continent. 


48. Rounp srown Turnir.—This differs 
from the last in little except in colour, which is 
dull brown or earthy-like. 

49. Lone siack Turnir.—This differs from 
the round black, (No. 47) in little except the 
form of its. roots, which is of a lor g carrot-shape, 
and also mostly onder ground. 

50. Lonc Brown Turnir.— This variety bears 
the same relation to the round brown, as the last 
does to the round black turnip. 

51. Smact Berwin, on Tectan Tornir.— 
This is remarkable as being the smallest of all 
the turnips. It is of an oblong or carrot-shape, 
about three inches in length, and at the thickest 

seldom above an inch in diameter ; of a dull 
transparent like white, or very light lead colour, 
and is possessed of a peculiar slightly hot taste. 





[From the Dumfries Herald.] 
IMPROVEMENT or tHe BREED OF SHEEP. 
[ Continued.} 


This may be rendered plain by a sketch of 
what has occurred in Galluway, within the limits 
of our traditionary writings, which are, unlucki- 
lv, “few and far between.” (Consult Chalmers’ 
Caledonia.) 

The native sheep of the Highlands of that dis- 
trict is supposed to have been a small handsome 
white-faced breed, at least so thinks John Mc- 
Lellan, who wrote an account of Galloway in 
1650, from the wool being much praised and ea- 
gerly bought up by the merchants, which would 
not have been the case if taken from the black- 
faced animal ; yet how happens it that at present 
the native breed excels only in the lower parts 
of Kirkcudbrightshire; the high country exhibits 
black faced sheep, which after every trial, has 
been found best adapted to the climate and pas- 
ture of the moors and highlands, while Chalm- 
ers owns that it has not been ascertained when 
or whence this hardy breed were brought to their 
present locality ? Why, it is tolerably plain that 
though the white-faced sheep might be placed 
there originally, yet they would speedily lose 
every trace of their origin when placed on a hilly 
country, and subjected to the slow but certain in- 
fluence of peculiar food and climate. 

Chalmers remarks, that the black-faced sheep 
superseded the goats, which were a source of 
wealth to the farmers, and more saleable than the 
latter ; and it is exceedingly probable that as the 
old white-faces began to change their appear- 
anee and become gradually able to stand the ri- 
gours of a mountain fare and winter under a dun 
skin and short rough wool, in like manner would 
they recommend themselves as the best of all 
stock to the hard driven agriculturist. 

Several breeds of the English flocks were in- 
troduced about 1810 into the lowlands of Gallo- 
way, and a Spanish breed was at the same time 
sent thither by the wool society, for the purpose 
of experiment, but it appears that the sheep of 
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the district were fully equat to any of these fo-| are 


ountain sheep seldom admit of much altera- 
tion, even of a temporary nature, their habits be- 
ing of that unquiet kind which renderathew hos- 
tile to any thing like restraint, and are altogether 
under the guiding influence of man; it is for 
these reasons that, when once a flock attaches 
itself to a range of hills and becomes suited to 
the soil, it preserves itself for ages apart from 
neighboring varieties, and presents, after a long 
series of years, these qualities in their native pu- 
rity for which they were noted by the earliest ob- 
servers. 

The reason of a race of animals occasionally 
thriving so well in a country to which they may 
be removed, appears to lie in their being suited, 
we may say accidentally, by peculiar conforma- 
tion to the soil, food, and temperature to which 
they are subjected. There are some happy cli- 
mates where breed from what animal you will, 
no matter how stunted, the offspring’ will prove 
large, vigorous, and every way worthy of being 


placed at the head of its species. Witness what, 


Mr. Dawson, the manager of the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, says in his journal : 

“Both the climate and the soil appear by na- 
ture intended to produce fine wool and fine ani- 
mals too, even from the worst beginning. The 
latter seems a paradox. The extensive range af- 
forded to every animal keeps it in good condi- 
tion, and perhaps the native passes may have 
more of good in them than their appearance in- 
dicates. However this may be, the climate clear- 
ly has a wonderful effect on the size of all ani- 
mals, even upon man, who is almost universally 
tall here though born of diminutive parents. 
From this I am led to believe that the climate go- 
verns chiefly, and thus every breeding animal in- 
troduced here will attuin a size not known in Eu- 
rope.” 

Climate is certainly an all-powerful agent, and 
works wonderful changes, which are well illus- 
trated. Portuguese, who, after a residence of 
three hundred years in India, are said to be al- 
most as black as Caffies, and Bishop Heber, in 
speaking of India, says, “ It is remarkable to ob- 
serve how surely all these classes of men, (whites 
—Persians, Greeks, Jasters, Turks, and Arabians) 
in a few generations, even without any intermar- 
riage with the Hindoos, assume the deep olive 
tint, little less dark than a negro, which seems 
natural to the climate.” This, however, you may 
affirm, is not to the point, as only embracing the- 
ories in regard to peculiar changes in an animal 
different to sheep, but such is not the case, as 
what will effect colour in mankind will lead to 
changes of even a more wonderful nature in it, 
such in alterations, in shade and wool, and as we 
have seen even in form and texture. 


To illustrate the changes that may be occas- 
ioned in animals by circumstances even of less 
apparent importance than the last mentioned, we 
may adduce the differences that exist between 
different ranks in almost all countries. « Buffon 
says that in France you may distinguish by their 
aspect not only the nobility from the peasantry, 
but the superior orders of the nobility from the 
inferior,—these from citizens,—and citizens from 
peasants. The African field slaves in America 


‘casionally produced in addition to the nominal 









































emmely different from the dom: 
ants of the nation, retaining, as 


degraded ‘duties le, ny are early 
py storvperdetlig a SoHo des of thi 

their masters, livi being we - 
“Sit eos Siar ig 

“ se F a, i = 
“who appear to be all of une family, vary ac- 
cording to their degree of cultivation. The New. 
Zealanders, for example, are savages, and chiefly 
black ; the New Hollanders half civilized and. 
chiefly tawney ; the Friendly Islanders are more ; 
advanced, and not quite sv dark, several are. 
lighter than olive colour, and hundreds of Euror 
pean. faces are found among them.” : 

Indeed the riay 0 are endless which we 
could readily bring ard to aid our explane- 
tions ; but these it would be needless to give, see- 
ing it is in the aig of every one to study the 
differences, in and features, of the classes of 
society in our own island, and, by so doing, un- 
derstand the influence of otherwise t 
end trivial circumstances of an animal at 4 
times so easily mouided to situation as . 

Changes occasioned by climate are always lim 
ited to the fleece, horns, and fat, and. never ex- 
tend to those parts, on the unaltered persistance 
of which the animal depends for its station in the 
scale of being, as the feet, the teeth, and digest- 
ive organs ; and as most wonder is apt to be oc- 
casioned by bony prominences being subj 
with a great certainty to the modelling hand Lf 
climate and cultivation as softer parts, we give 
the following extract : aA 

“One of the most curious modifications (Gar- 
dens and Menagerie of the Zoological Delineat- 
ed,) produced by cultivation in the domesticated 
sheep, consists in the augmentation of the num- 
ber of its horns; two, three, or even four supple- 
mentary appendages of this description being o¢- 


z 


number. Under these circumstances the addi- 
tional horns usually occupy the upper and fore 
part of the head, and are of a more slender shape, 
and take a more upright direction than the oth- 
ers, thus approaching in character to those of the 
goats, while the true horns retain more or less of 
the spiral curve that distinguishes those of the 
sheep. There exisis a strong tendency to the 
propagation of this monstrosity, which is ex- 
tremely frequent in the Asiatic races, is said to 
have been originally derived from Iceland and 
the Fenoe Islands. In the latter case it is un- 
connected with another anomaly, but in the 
flocks of tle nomad hordes of Tartary it is uau- 
ally combined with an enlargement of the tail 
and adjacent parts, by the deposition of fat fre- 
quently to an enormous extent.” 
Of the numerous breeds at present in our ig- 
land, some three or four are indispensably ne- 
cessary for the continuance of its prosperity. A 
very long wooled sheep, as the Lincolnshire or 
Teeswater, for the richest lands and finest 
worsted manufactures. The new Leicestershire 
for tess fertile grass land, and for rich enclosed 
arable eet cane pet Lash not used, and 
for coarser coarse 
niddioeoolied 





blankets, and carpets. A 
as the Wiltshire, the Norfolk, or the South-dowg, 
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sds (which ‘folding is practised, 
he of middie qualities. A fine wool- 
i nd; for the finest cloths, and a 
ce'for the heathy mountains.— Marshall 
Midland Counties. 
“Por choosing a breed we should adopt that 
which affords the greatest quantity of market pro- 
dace in return for the food consumed, It was 
fing to a peculiar view taken of this maxim 





C. that so enormous sums were asked and given for 


the hire of rams at the time Mr. Bakewell brought 


eS aby Leicester to perfection. 
gentleman would never have obtained 
£200. guineas for the hire of three rams if the 
a lators had not intended to procure nearly 
milas prices for the use of the offspring of these 
animals, and it may be pretty safely affirmed that 
this traffic, owing to the extent to which it pre- 
was ultimately the cause of much mis- 
hief to the breed in question, ns inducing many 
to specalate on what was likely to prove a fash- 
ionable article, without caring much for the en- 
durance of the really valuable points. 
"The tendency to become fat at an early age, 
a valuable one in some points, is not so 
in others, as premature decay is always the re- 
pult; and shows with certainty that a healthy ac- 
tion bas not been going on during the life of the 
animal. Marshal! remarks that fat, like charity, 
covers a maltitude of fanits, and he is right, for 
&n ill-shaped animal if well fed, has allits angles 
pom up, and if its ugliness has not amonnted to 
ute deformity, it acquires that rotundity of 
contour pleasing tothe eye, and so apt to mislead 
us. An animal when loaded with fat cannot be 
looked upon otherwise then in a diseased condi- 
and liable todisease of many organs, espe- 
cially of the heart and brain, sudden death on any 
hurried exertion being far from rare, at the same 
time that life, from the difficulty of enjoying is ren- 
dered any thing but desirable. 

Ia the valuable works of Meg Dods, you will 
see that “Fashion and luxury have lately introdu- 
éed stall-fed oxen and overgrown sheep, which 
are better fitted forthe tallow-chandler than the 
cook. They are indeed good for nothing save to 
obtain premiuins at cattle shows, and deluge drip- 
ping pans with liquid fat.” And in this every 
one will agree, excepting always boarding-school 
eooks and all others who depend for their princi- 
pal perquisites on the over roasting of oily meat. 

The Dishley sheep are admirably adapted to 

the soil and situation where they were called in- 
to exisience, and their crosses are now spread o- 
ver most parts of the country, principally the corn 
districts, as they are supposed to be the most pro- 
fitable on farms where the best tillage crops are 
combined with the fattening of live stock; but 
Marshall supposes they will only continue profit- 
able so long as other breeds of long-wooled sheep 
remain with thin chines and loose mutton, or in 
other words, that there are plenty of kinds which 
would prove equal, if not superior, to the present, 
if they only received a little well-timed atten- 
tion. ; 

In breeding and rearing rams, two divisions of 
these animals are recognized as ram-getters and 
wedder former, from their fineness 

éing kept for the procreation of animals like 
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are set aside as fitted only for the parent of gra-' 
ziers’ sheep, the mere grazier liking a ram no 
worse for having massiness of frame, and being 
less scrupulous about his form than the ram breed- 
er, whose grand object is fineness, and who trasts 
to the ewes for giving the offspring size and sub- 
stance. ‘i 

The principal ram-breeders are guided in the 
choice of their ram-lambs more by blood or pa- 
rentage than by form, on which, at so early an age, 
little dependence can be placed; and in the case 
of the Dishley, allow them every indulgence from 
the time of weaning till that of shearing, as they 
push them forward for the show, and let most of 
them the first season, while yet yearlings; and 
it is this early arrival at maturity which, in addi- 
tion to that formerly mentioned, with justice sup- 
posed by some to occasion their early falling off, 
for by a law of the animal economy, premature a- 
dult age is always succeeded by premature decay, 
life appearing to be dated from the time the ani- 
mal enters on the fulfilment of the ends for which 
it was created. 


The quality of the flesh, which can be ascer- 
tained only when the animal is in moderately 
good condition, is a subject more worthy of at- 
tention than the early acquiring of fat, seeing it 
is more difficult to determine peculiarities of this 
kind at will, and require long experience to ena- 
ble a person to pronounce with eonfidence the 
state of the muscular parts from the inspection of 
a living animal. The flesh of different speci- 
mens of the same animal varies not so much 
from breed or descent, as from age, feeding and 
exercise ; thus, that of the young is soft and ge- 
latinous, the fibres being small, weak, and much 
interspersed with a substance, termed, from its 
loose nature, cellular tissue, which exhibits in the 
space between the muscles small masses or layers 
of delicate fat—the greater bulk of the latter being 
situated immediately beneath the skin, and occa- 
sioning that beautiful rotundity so much admired 
in children; while, as the animal advances in life, 
the fibres become firmer, larger, and more ap- 
proximated, the cellular tissues to a greater extent 
disappearing, and the fat changing from the out- 
ward to the inward parts, displays boldly the out- 
line of the muscles, but gives, at the same time to 
the figure, that portly symptom of good keeping, 
so unpleasant to the sight when carried to the ex- 
tent of aldermanic dignity. All these are, how- 
ever, varied by the exercise, which tends, in a 
marked degree, to increase the musculary or flesh- 
y parts at the expense of the fat,—the former be- 
coming, when employed within proper limits, 
large, unyielding to the touch, and in every way 
opposed to their small flabby contrasts, the results 
of inactivity ,while that color is heightened from 
a pale or purple hue to the bright vermillion, so 
justly relied upon by housewives as a guarantee 
for the superior quality of the article. The wild 
horses in South America, which form the princi- 
pal part of Indian diet, are said by these epicures 
to be much improved for the table by gentle labor, 
and to be quite on a par, when thus cared for, with 
some of our best beef. This system is only, how- 
ever, pursued for the purpose of rendering the 
flesh of their horses moderately firm; but where 
on opposite effect is wished, it is readily, though 


lingering death, examples of which are to be met’ 
with in the annals of most-half civilized ‘nations: 
—as the Spanish mode of whipping pigs,and the: 
English custom of baiting bulls, both tending to 
the same end, by so exhausting the vital contrac-' 
tibility, as to prevent its last and faint display in 


the stiffening ‘of the carcass. 


[To be Continued.] 


BEET SUGAR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We learn from an article in the New York 
Post that the cultivation of the beet for making 
sugar is now to be pursued in earnest in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Apthorp, of Northampton, has 
raised at the rate of forty tons of beets to the 
acre. ‘Ihe people of the place fell to calculating 
that forty tons of beets would produce 5,400 
pounds of sugar, and that thirty bashels of wheat, 
which was all that an acre of land’ could be ex- 
pected to produce, would weigh but 1800 pounds, 
so that the same land which would produce but 
one pound of wheat would produce three pounds 
of sugar. They took into calculation, also, the 
new method of crystalizing the syrup made in 
France; sugar is made in that country for three or 
four cents a pound. Several citizens of the place 
have therefore formed a company for the manu- 
facture of beet sugar, and have engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Isnard, the French Vice Consul at 
Boston, and the first person who extracted sugar 
from the beet root. Mr. Isnard is to proceed im- 
mediately to France, as the agent of the company, 
and on his return next spring is to devote his 
whole time to giving directions and instructions 
respectng the manufacture. It is proposed that 
the shares of the company’s stock be sold to cul- 
tivators, and the pay be taken in beet. Mr, Is- 
nard has visited Northampton, and tnade a state- 
ment at a public meeting, of which the following 
summary is given by the same print: 

Baltimore American. 

“The business of manufacturing Sugar from 
the beet was commenced by himself, under Napo- 
leon, in 1811. In the first experiments only one 
and a half or two pounds of sugar were made from 
one hundred pounds of beet. The business is 
carried to such perfectiun now, that they obtain 
seven and even eight pounds. By chemical tests 
it is ascertained that the best root contains 10 per 
cent of sugar. Seventy millions of pounds are 
now made annually in France. 

“The cost of the sugar is 4} to 5 cents per 
pound, and they are confident they shall be able 
to make it at 2 and 27 cents per pound. He 
thinks it can be made in this country from 5 to 6 
cents. The price of beet in France is from $$ 
to $3,50 per ton. The pumice is considered 
worth more by the pound to fatten cattle than 
the beet. $0 to $5,000 pounds of beet root is 
considered in France an average crop to. the 
acre. About at 80 per cent, of the beet juice, 
and about 20 per cent. is pumice. An engineof 
10 horse power will rasp about 15 tons of beet 
in twelve hours, which produce 1800 Ibs. of 
sugar. The expense of manufacturing 50,000 
lbs. of sugar is $60, exclusive of the raw material. 
Land in the district were the beet is cultivated in 
France rents for 100 francs, while hand equally 








‘themselves, while the latter from their coarseness, 
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From good land 2 Ibs. of sugar to'1 pound wheat 
can be obtained.” 
~~ Beet. Sugar in Ohio.—In Dayton, Ohio, the 
manvfacture of the beet sugar bas been tried on 
avery minute scsle. “A Mr. Clark made two 
pounds and ahalf.of good brown sugar from 
tweaty-nine pounds and a half of the mangel 
wortzel. He describes the process, thus: 

«J bruised the roots with the head of an axe, 
and poured apon the pulp scalding water, and put 
the whole into a coarse bag, and wrung out by 
hand all the juice that I could obtain. I then put 
it over a fire ina brass kettle, adding milk to 
raise the scum—after which I added a little 
blood, while-the syrup was warm, which caused 
‘the sediment to settle at the bottom of the ket- 
tle, when the whole stood an hour. J poured off 
the syrup as carefully as I could—placed it o- 
ver the fire again and gave it a slow heat, and 
testing it as they do syrup of maple molasses, be- 
gan to stir with a wooden spatula off from the 
fire, till it was grained off very handsome, and 
was much admired by those who saw it.” 


[From the Yankee Farmer.] 
BEET SUGAR. 


An intelligent gentleman in Massachusetts, who 
gives great attention to the improvements of the 
day, writes to us as follows :— 

Mr. Cole: 

I sincerely trust that the sugar beet culture 
will succeed and flourish and give to those Nor- 
thern States their due weight in the scale of the 
union. [have sanguine hopes and expectations. 
Once J thought litile of it and doubted very much. 
There must have been some wonderful discovery 
or improvement, otherwise it would mot have a- 
wakered so much attention in France and caused 
such excitement. 

I had the curiosity to look over my bills for 
sugar and molasses for the last year and I found 
that each was about equal, or $42 for sugur, 
and about the same for molasses. I had always 
urged the consumption especially of molasses, 





believing it one of the cheapest of articles of con- | jo 


sumption—as it contributes to render a great va- 
riety of things palatable, even bread and water— 
and one of the most wholesome this, as well as 
sugar. Though we consumed $84 for that year, 
(1835) yet this was only as { found 2 cts. for 
each person per day—how small compared with 
all other articles and the whole cost of board to 
each fora day! 1 am persuaded that sugar is 
the cheapest article consumed, and double this a- 
mount might be consumed with advantage. 

If we admit that the population of our country 
amounts to 15,000,000, and each person should 
consume in the same proportion, of 2 cts. a day— 
the whole would amount to the enormous sum 
of $109,500,000, independent of the immense 
quantities which go to the still. 

Sugar has become, in this day, one of the ne- 
eessaries of life,—entering into almost every ar- 
ticle of vegetable food, rendering the most astrin- 
gent, acid, or insipid and unsavory, palatable. I 
am persuaded that in moderate portions it is one 

-of the cheapest ofall. 





Jack. He was got by Capt. Gordon's celebrated Malta 
Tack : his row 2 descendant of General Washing- 


ton’s 
spring, 





chase corn.— Staten Islander. 


imported from the ‘mothér couhtty, “not” to” feed 
her legitimate children we trow, but to enrich 
some cunning speculator, for it is well known, 
that while our crops have been ‘short the past 
season, those in England were abundant. We 
hope that the sterility of the crops will not ex- 
tend itself to the necessaries of life, otherwise 
the days of the Israelites will be revived, and we 
mustdescend upon the land of Canaan to” pur- 













A tharough bred Pointer Slut, of most sy 
pation beautifully warked with lar; 
pe of noble size, ears prndant.. She. 
old; under good comm 
and hunts with grea 


er for immediate use in the field, or f a biee 

would prove a most invaluable acquisition. 

erty . male Pup, 4 months old, of fine, 

growth, and genuine blood-—his price. 

Appieations to be made to the aiior a this 
no 








STRAW CUTTER. 


VHE subscribers offer for sale Sinclair & Moore’s Im- 
proved Cylindrical Straw Cutters, of various sizes, 
adapted for horse or manual power. The very important 
improvements made by Messrs. Sinclair & Moore on 
these machines, giving them extra strength and dura- 
bility, has rendered them the most effective Straw Cutter 
in this country—they are so constructed as to be capable 


of cutting corn-stalks and fodder, tangled hay, &c. with 


feeding to his cattle his corn-stalks, which would other- 


as to cut with great ease and despatch; the sizes are 
as follow, viz: 


cutting 100 bushels per hour. 

14 inch box, suited to manual or horse power. 
11 inch box, suited to manual power, and will cut 600 
bushels of straw per day with perfect ease. This size is 


Maryland farmers. 

de 27 ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
A DURHAM BULL. 

HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, 

has for sale, in this city, a beautiful young bull 2 

years old, of the Improved Durham Short-horn breed.— 

He is red and white, beautifully marked, and of great 

beauty of form and points. 

Baltimore, Dec. 27, 1836. 3t 


DUTCH BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 


The increased desire and spirit 
exhibited the last season to culti- 
vate Flowers and other ornament- 
al plants, has induced tis to obtain 
from Holland an assortment of Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths, and other Bol- 
bous Flower Roots. 

Those now on hand are just re- 

ate w= ceived, and are particularly large, 

strong and of the finest kinds. They consist of the ful- 
wing, viz. : 

150 sortsdouble and single Hyacinths 

75 do Early Bizarres, Bybloem, and double Tulips 

20 do single and double Narcissus 

5 do Crocus 

14 do superb Amaryllis at 25c. a $10 each 

8 do Crown Imperials 
Also, Gladiolus or Sword Lily, Iris, Arum Dracuncu- 
lus or Dragon Piant, Anemone, “now Drops, &c. &e.— 
And early next spring we will offer for sale a. superb col- 
lection of Double Dahlias, consisting of 200 named sorts, 
inferior to none in this country. Also, Jacobian Lily 
Roote, double Tuberose, Tyger Flour and other delicate 
Bulbs. ROBERT SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 

Light near Pratt street whf. 
Chestagaee of Bulbs and directions for planting will be 
urni on demand. no 29 


A JACK FOR SALE. 


HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, 
has for sale a small though beautiful and well bred 














Jennet. He will be 5 years old next 
46 inches high, straight limbed and finely pro- 
. His sire was distinguished for his great vigor 





that he inherits equal verility with bis sire. 


reat ease, thus enabling the farmer to realise a profit by 
wise be lost. These machines are self- feeders, the knives 
of spiral form, and act on a bed-steel, in such a manner 


20 inch box, suited to horse or water power, capable of 


of sufficient power for the wants of the generality of} 


PRES. CABBAGE SREDS. 2 
THE SUBSCRIBERj now offers for sale a seperior 
lot of EARLY YORK »CABBAGB seed '* growth 


and well known among growers'aé the best and rie 
ae Also carly BULLOCK'S HEART, LARGE 
YORK or 1\ARVEST, London BATTERSEA, Cape 
SAVOY, Crispe's FLAT DUTCH, &c. &ev all’of which 
are fully tested to vegetate finely and produeé superior 
heads. ' he SINCLAIR; Jr. 


aug 30 Light neor Pratt-st whf. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


SHRUBS FOR SALE, 
At Clairmont Nurseries, near Ballimore. 
THE subscriber hereby informs bis customers and others, 
that his stock for sale this season of all articles common 
in the nursery line, except . the green house 
plants, are very thrifty and mostly of large size, and of ex- 
tent and variety noteurpassed by many, if any in Ameri- 
ca. Particularly the Apple and Peach; O: trees; 
Roses and other Shrubs. Of the Morus Multi 
ore mn other eer ce N he has got about 100,- 
3 t ormer, 2 to gh, stron ee plants 
with good roots; white Italian, also pagan _ their 
height, | 1-2 to 4 feet-—the 2 feet and 1 1-2 will be sold 
low,-and all other articles on moderate terms. For 
ces and sorts of fruits, ornamental trees, shrub, end 
shrubs, &c. see printed and priced ‘to be k 
of the subscriber, gratis. He has a su collection of 
Double Dahlias, now in full bloom, j 
ofa ag A an acre. Py ae them, and the n 
generally, the citizens and others are inv, 
9027 ROBERT SINCLAIR 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT 1 REES, 
AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 
THE subscriber, as agent for the Messrs. Prince and 
Sons of Flushing, N. Y. will receive orders for any of the 
above articles, which will be furnished in good condition 
and with despatch. The Morus Multicaalia, (or Chinese 
opr will be ag ey - Py pee YY to 3 feet 
igh at per. 100, 3 to at 100, Cuttings 
at $50 per 1000—The genuineness of the variety is gua- . 
ranteed by Messrs. Prince and Sons—Also, the W 
Florence Mulberry Trees, which differ from the common 
sort by baving entire leaves— price, 3 to 4 feet high, $15 
per 100. 
Every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrab- 
bery, Flower Roots and Green House Plants, Field, Gar- 
den, and Flower Seeds, wil] be furnished on very favora- 
ble terms, and of superior quality. 
Orders for the Morus Multicaulis, and indeed for a 
other trees and shrubbery, should be handed in 
15th of October, and the articles will be sent 
directions, so as to reach- their destination by. 
10th Névember. Every purchaser will receive 
Sons’ printed bills with their signature and _— 
Orders fiom a distance or from persons unknown te the 
subscriber, should be accompanied with vespectable mafer- 


ences in Baltimore or New York, or the ’ 
GIDEON 6. Sirs, 


At the Turf Register office, corner 
sep 27 North end Fayette st. Baltimore 
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Newly invented agricultural Fi 
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_ Hay from Europe !—We announce the aston- 
ishing fact that the above article has actually been 





All letters upon the subject must be post paid, 


1835, it is of the Dwarf Sootct-of short: stalked variety, ® oa 
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